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DAN sel * 


By Henry WapswortH LoncreLtow 


Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of gloom, 
With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic eyes, 

Stern thoughts and awful from thy soul arise, 

Like Farinata from his fiery tomb. 


Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom ; 
Yet in thy heart what human sympathies, 
What soft compassion glows ; as in the skies 
The tender stars their clouded lamps relume ! 


Methinks I see thee stand with pallid cheeks 

By Fra Hilario in his diocese, 

As up the convent-walls, in golden streaks, 

The ascending sunbeams mark the day’s decrease; 
And, as he asks what there the stranger seeks, 
Thy voice along the cloister whispers < Peace !’ 


* Reprinted with acknowledgment to Houghton, Mifflin 8& Coe 
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DANTE AND HIS BROTHER-POETS 
By KENNETH MCKENZIE 


Among the most interesting passages in 
Dante’s works are those in which he speaks of 
other Italian poets, his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. He tells little about the details 
of his personal relations with them, but we can 
infer that with some of them he was on terms of 
friendly intimacy. In his eighteenth year, as 
he says near the beginning of the Mew Lzfe, he 
sent to many of the famous poets of the day a 
sonnet, not the first that he wrote, but the first 
that he deemed worthy of preservation. By 
thus publishing his work in the manner of the 
time, he made himself known in the literary 
world. Several poets sent him, in reply, son- 
nets corresponding rhyme for rhyme with his, 
and offering interpretations of his dream of love. 
Among these poets was Guido Cavalcanti, who 
was some ten years Dante’s senior, a member 
of a prominent Florentine family, and already 
known for his verses. Dante soon came to call 
Guido his “first friend ;’’ and the exchange of 
sonnets was the beginning of their friendship. 
When, ten years later, he composed the Mew 
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Life by gathering some of the lyrics he had al- 
ready written, and connecting them with a prose 
narrative, he dedicated the little book to Guido. 
They were evidently congenial companions, of 
similar tastes and generally of one mind on 
literary questions. They agreed, for instance, 
doubtless after considering the question long and 
seriously, that the Vew Life ought to be written 
in Italian and not in Latin. There were points, 
however, on which their opinions differed. 
Meeting Guido’s father in the sixth circle of 
Hell, Dante intimates that the guide whom he 
follows, Virgil, would perhaps be disdained by 
Guido. Very likely, some time before the year 
1300, when Dante, as one of the Priors of Flor- 
ence, voted for Guido’s banishment, there had 
come a partial estrangement between them. 

It took some courage for an Italian of the 
thirteenth century to write a work of any im- 
portance in the language spoken by the people. | 
A curious passage in the Mew Life, giving 
Dante’s early views in this matter, may be taken 
as a manifesto in behalf of his brother-poets and 
himself. Those who write in rhyme in the 
vernacular, he says, have the same right to use 
metaphors, and to indulge in poetic license, as 
the poets who wrote according to metrical rules 
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in Greek and Latin; for composing in rhyme in 
Italian is equivalent to composing in metre in 
the classic languages. That is to say, an argu- 
ment was required to prove the propriety of 
applying the title “poet’’ to a writer of Italian 
verses. The first rhymsters in the modern 
vernacular languages of France and _ Italy, 
Dante continues, abandoned Latin because they 
wished to make their songs intelligible to ladies. 
Hence it is evident (the argument is hardly a 
convincing one to us) that, since this method of 
expression was invented in order to sing of love, 
vernacular poetry should not be composed on 
any subject except love. And moreover, the 
modern poet should not rhyme without reason, 
as some do; but, when using metaphorical lan- 
guage, must be able to explain the real meaning 
of his verses. 

The particular poetic fiction that Dante 
wishes to justify, is his personification of Love. 
He has just described how he saw love coming 
toward him, joyful in aspect and followed by 
two ladies. The sonnet describing this scene 
he evidently intended for the eye of Guido 
alone; for in it, contrary to his custom during 
her lifetime, he mentions the name of Beatrice, 
using the familiar contraction ‘“Bice.’’ One 
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might call her Love, he says, even as Guido’s 
lady, Vanna or Giovanna, was sometimes called 
“Primavera’’—Spring. “And on thinking it 
over,” he continues, “I determined to write 
about it in rhyme for my first friend, believing 
that his heart still regarded the beauty of that 
gentle Primavera.” In another sonnet, likewise 
addressed to Guido, but not included in the Vew 
Life, Dante expresses the wish that they, with 
their brother-poet, Lapo Gianni, might be put 
by enchantment on board a boat, in company 
with their three ladies ; and that then they might 
forever sail the seas according to their whim, 
talking always of love. = 

Here we find ourselves transported to the 
realm of pure poetry. The earlier Italian poets, 
and sometimes Dante and his contemporaries as 
well, discuss in verses which attempt to be 
philosophical the origin and nature of love; is _ 
it a personality? a divinity? an influence from 
the stars? or merely a sensation, entering through 
the eyes and taking up its abode in the heart? 
There grew up an elaborate science of love, 
allegorical, metaphysical, and ethical. This 
fact has to be taken into account if we wish 
to understand the love-songs of the day, even 
those which appear to be the _ simplest. 
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Dante was too true a poet, even though much 
of what he wrote was philosophical rather than 
poetical, to let the conventional philosophy 
crowd out the expression of his personal feel- 
ings; but the minute psychological analysis of 
the lover’s experience was afterwards carried 
much futher by Petrarch. Between Dante and 
Petrarch, and well acquainted with them both, 
was Cino Sinibuldi. He came from Pistoja, a 
city that Dante hated, and he is not mentioned 
in the Mew Life or the Divine Comedy; but 
they exchanged sonnets, and in his Latin work 
On the Vulgar Tongue, Dante, to avoid men- 
tioning his own name, calls himself ‘Cino’s 
friend.”’ 

In this work, Ox the Vulgar Tongue, which 
Dante wrote shortly after his exile, but which 
he left incomplete, he discusses the subjects 
and the particular form of language that are 
suitable for vernacular poetry. Love is no 
longer the only proper subject, as he had stated 
some ten years before in the New Life ; war 
and virtue, as well, may properly be treated in 
Italian, as they have been in the language of the 
troubadours. The earliest school of Italian 
poetry is called Sicilian, because it flourished 
under the patronage of the Emperor Frederick 
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II and his son Manfred ; but the poets wrote, 
so Dante believed, in an illustrious literary 
Italian, common to all Italy, not in the local 
dialect of any one city orprovince. The Tuscans 
of Dante’s time claimed preéminence for their 
speech, but he reproves their arrogance; Guit- 
tone of Arezzo, Bonagiunta of Lucca, and 
Brunetto Latini of Florence wrote, he says, in 
the dialects of their cities, so that their language 
falls far short of his standard literary Italian. 
Bologna has the best local speech; but even 
this is not the illustrious vulgar tongue, used by 
Guido Guinizelli of Bologna, as well as by a 
select company of Tuscans— Guido Cavalcanti, 
Lapo Gianni and ‘another,’ Florentines, and 
Cino, who is mentioned last because he comes 
from Pistoja. Dante’s view as to the origin and 
nature of the literary Italian language is not 
borne out in every detail by modern philological 
science ; but his statements on literary and lin- 
guistic questions are always interesting, and 
often illuminating. 

Three times in the Purgatory Dante refers to 
other Italian poets. In the eleventh canto he 
makes Oderisi the miniaturist say that, as Giotto 
took from Cimabue the glory in painting, so in 
poetry one Guido has obscured the fame of the 
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other ; and “perhaps someone is living who will 
drive them both from the nest.” The more 
famous of the two Guidos is Cavalcanti; the 
earlier one, Guido Guinizelli, whom we have just 
found mentioned as a representative of Bologna, 
is usually, though not with certainty, identified 
as a member of the aristocratic Principi family 
who died in 1276. In the twenty-sixth canto 
Dante tells how he met Guinizelli, and on hear- 
ing his name, reverenced him as “the father of 
myself and of my betters, who have used sweet 
and charming rhymes of love.” Like Oderisi, 
Guinizelli speaks of the uncertainty of earthly 
fame, and he mentions Guittone of Arezzoas a 
poet who had enjoyed great reputation, until peo- 
ple began to appreciate the truth. Guittone was 
at one time unquestionably the leading poet of 
Italy, and looked up to as a master by all the 
others, including Guinizelli himself. When 
Guinizelli broke away from the old style, and 
began the ‘‘sweet verses” that earned for him, 
through Dante’s praise, undying fame, he was 
scornfully reproached for his innovations by 
Bonagiunta of Lucca, a follower of the old 
school, and in his day a writer of some dis- 
tinction. For Guittone and his prosaic verses 
Dante has only the most biting scorn; he treats 
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Bonagiunta with a sort of patronizing disdain, 
as being less famous and as having on that 
account less pernicious influence than Guittone. 
As we read their poems to-day, we share these 
opinions, although the question is hardly as 
burning as it was to Dante. And in reading 
Guinizelli, we can see the reform in the con- 
ception of love, and the improvement in 
methods of expression, which made Dante 
quote him again and again as an author- 
ity. 

In a lower circle of Purgatory, as related in 
the twenty-fourth canto, the worthy Bonagiunta 
asks if Dante is not the author of the “new 
rhymes,”’ quoting one of the poems in the Vew 
LIife. Dante replies indirectly: “I am one who, 
when Love inspires me, note it, and follow as 
he dictates within me.’’ Bonagiunta, showing 
himself more tolerant of innovation than he had 
been in his lifetime, declares that this makes 
him see what held him, as well as Guittone and 
the Notary, short of the “sweet new style ;”’ for 
their pens did not follow closely after the dic- 
tator. And as if satisfied that he had seen all 
that distinguished the poetry of Dante and his 
circle from that of the earliest Sicilians, rep- 
resented by the Notary, Giacomo da Lentino, 
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and from that of Guittone and his disciples, 
Bonagiunta said no more. 

The interpretation of this passage offers 
fascinating problems. Dante implies that there 
was more difference between his style and that 
of his predecessors than Bonagiunta was capable 
of comprehending. But did Dante himself, 
among whose failings an undue modesty in re- 
gard to his own abilities is not conspicuous, see 
the differences which we regard as most sig- 
nificant? We must remember that love meant 
much more to him than merely personal emotion; 
following the dictation of love was not a matter 
of simply writing according to one’s feelings. 
Moreover, many of the older poets had written 
with sincerity. The novelty of the ‘sweet new 
style” consisted in ethical and symbolistic ele- 
ments, introduced by Guinizelli and enthusias- 
tically adopted, with additional elements derived 
from contemporary Troubadour poetry and 
from other sources, by the Florentine group of 
poets. The ‘sweetness’ of the new style, on 
the other hand, was a matter of improved artis- 
tic expression. And it is the poet’s power of 
seeing clearly, thinking deeply, and expressing 
his thoughts and emotions in beautiful style, 
that raises Dante above his fellows. 
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UAW E LS 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


All great poets have their message to deliver 
us, from something higher than they. We 
venture on no unworthy comparison between 
him who reveals to us the beauty of this world’s 
love and the grandeur of this world’s passion 
and him who shows that love of God is the fruit 
whereof all other loves are but the beautiful 
and fleeting blossom, that the passions are yet 
sublimer objects of contemplation, when, sub- 
dued by the will, they become patience in 
suffering and perseverance in the upward path. 
But we cannot help thinking that if Shakespeare 
be the most comprehensive intellect, so Dante 
_ is the highest spiritual nature that has expressed 
itself in rhythmical form. Had he merely made 
us feel how petty the ambitions, sorrows, and 
vexations of earth appear when looked down on 
from the heights of our own character and the 
seclusion of our own genius, or from the region 
where we commune with God, he had done 
much : 


* Extract from Literary Essays, with acknowledgment to Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 
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I with my sight returned through one and all 
The sevenfold spheres, and I beheld this globe 
Such that I smiled at its ignoble semblance. 


But he has done far more; he has shown us 
the way by which that country far beyond the 
stars may be reached, may become the habitual 
dwelling-place and fortress of our nature, in- 
stead of being the object of its vague aspiration 
in moments of indolence. At the Round Table 
of King Arthur there was left always one seat 
empty for him who should accomplish the ad- 
venture of the Holy Grail. It was called the 
perilous seat because of the dangers he must 
encounter who would win it. In the company 
of the epic poets there was a place left for who- 
ever should embody the Christian idea of a 
triumphant life, outwardly all defeat, inwardly 
victorious, who should make us partakers of that 
cup of sorrow in which all are communicants 
with Christ. He who should do this would in- 
deed achieve the perilous seat, for he must 
combine poesy with doctrine in such cunning 
wise that the one lose not its beauty nor the 
other its severity,—and Dante has done it. As 
he takes possession of it we seem to hear the 
cry he himself heard when Virgil rejoined the 
company of great singers. 
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FROM: THE EARLIERTIALIAN. POETS 
BV el AG eROSSHILT. 


TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
By Fra Guittrone D’ ARrEzzo 


Lady of Heaven, the mother glorified 
Of glory, which is Jesus,— He whose death 
Us from the gates of Hell delivereth 
And our first parents’ error sets aside :— 
Behold this earthly Love, how his darts glide — 
How sharpen’d—to what fate—throughout this 
earth! 
Pitiful Mother, partner of our birth, 
Win these from following where his flight doth guide. 
And O, inspire in me that holy love 
Which leads the soul back to its origin, 
Till of all other love the link do fail. 
This water only can this fire reprove,— 
Only such cure suffice for sucirlike sin; 
As nail from out a plank is struck by nail. 


WORK AND WEALTH 
By Masotino Da Toor 


A man should hold in very dear esteem 
The first possession that his labors gain’d ; 
For, though great riches be at length attain’d, 
From that first mite they were increased to him. 
Who followeth after his own wilful whim 
Shall see himself outwitted in the end ; 
Wherefore I still would have him apprehend 
His fall, who toils not being once supreme. 
Thou seldom shalt find folly, of the worst, 
Holding companionship with poverty, 
Because it is distracted of much care. 
Howbeit, if one that hath been poor at first 
Is brought at last to wealth and dignity, 
Still the worst folly thou shalt find it there. 
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THE GROWING APPRECIATION OF 
DANTE IN AMERICA 


By J. GEDDES, JR. 


The Divine Comedy is one of those works to 
be read often, because it contains what is best 
in knowledge. By stimulating the imagination, 
such a work is also productive of creative force. 
It is almost possible to count on the fingers of 
one hand the men that in literature stand forth 
like colossal giants. Among the Greeks, Homer; 
among the Latins, Virgil; among the Romance 
peoples and precursor of their modern tongues, 
Dante; in the Renaissance period, Shakespeare, 

In the personal experiences of Dante we have 
what is typical of our own experience. The 
incidents in themselves are of no particular in- 
terest other than facts relating to Dante and his 
time, but they give us continually new concep- 
tions of life. His views of character, philosophy, 
and religion are interesting not so especially be- 
cause of the knowledge they contain, but rather 
because of the use to which it is put. The mo- 
tive and the end are of the highest interest. 

One should aim to acquire real culture by 
what is best in form as well as in substance. 
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The morally best and the esthetically best can- 
not well be separated. We have in Dante a 
work of the highest reach, both in substance 
and in form exceptional and extraordinary. It 
is in particular a book of individual character 
and becomes typical of all men capable of sim- 
ilar moral emotions, who are so civilized as to 
understand the similarity of great motives in- 
fluencing character, however molded. Indeed 
Homer, Dante and Shakespeare become con- 
temporaries right away because of the similarity 
of their moral aims. These are what bring men 
into sympathy with one another and sympathy 
is one of the great ends of life. By the quick- 
ening of the imagination sympathy is engen- 
dered which is productive of happiness. 

One of the results of Dante’s great poem is 
the cultivation of the imagination, an agent of 
the mind quite necessary to happiness, yet much 
neglected in education. In imagination the 
various resources of the mind are drawn upon, 
and in accordance with man’s varied endow- 
ments, the fitting sections of the mind have the 
opportunity of developing. By stimulating our 
powers we become capable of creating. 

Poetry is in literature one of the greatest of 
the creations. In the fine arts it may deal with 
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all the subjects of human emotion and with the 
highest in which consecutive thought is de- 
veloped. The poem embodies, for example, a 
vastly larger number of conceptions than the 
statue which is principally one. It engenders 
culture by a gradual growth of our perceptions 
calling forth our emotions. It makes known to 
us our sense of obligation to the past. It re- 
veals to us the fact that the best we have to-day 
depends upon what we have received in the 
past. It proves clearly that man cannot repay 
all he owes to the past. Therefore he should 
imitate the worthy efforts of those who have 
gone before him in the hope of improving the 
condition of those who are to come after him. 
It is because of the world humanity embodied 
in the man and in his poem that the fame of 
Dante has gone on increasing; not, as Voltaire 
said, because “he is a hidden divinity and few 
people understand his oracles. His reputation 
will go on increasing because scarcely anybody 
reads him.” On the contrary there never was 
a time when Dante was so much read, talked 
about, and listened to as to-day. Throughout 
Italy, every town has its Societa Dantesca, and 
lecturers of ability address the members at 
monthly meetings on subjects connected with 
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the Divine Comedy. This interest has spread 
not only throughout Europe but to a country 
the existence of which in the time of the poet 
was unknown. 

ciTheodore W. Koch’s article, Dante in America, 
published in 1896, in the fifteenth annual re- 
port of the Dante Society, comprises as com- 
plete a bibliography of opera Dantesca, pub- 
lished in America, as was possidle to compile. 
The list embraces over four hundred publica- 
tions. It is, however, especially within the last 
two decades that the interest in Dante has come 
prominently to the fore. In many of the col- 
leges, courses upon the Divine Comedy are given, 
- some in English, some in Italian. The English 
courses frequently attract large numbers of 
students. Outside of the colleges, the popular 
interest in the subject has manifested itself in 
several ways, three of them clearly defined: 
(1) By the numerous contributions to the sub-- 
ject. (2) By the formation of Dante Societies 
in different portions of our country. (3) By the 
popular lectures given, particularly in university 
centres. To the first of these classes of interest 
belongs the large output yearly of literary pro- 
ductivity. So vast has the literature on Dante 
become that it now forms in most of our large 
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libraries, as does the literature of the Bible and 
Shakespeare, a separate collection catalogued by 
itself Besides literary contributions belong 
here, also, money contributions. For example, 
the most notable effort just now for the per- 
petuation of Dante’s memory is the foundation 
at Ravenna of a Dante museum. Money con- 
tributions assuring the success of the object 
have come in liberally from Europe and Amer- 
ica and regions very remote from Italy. 

To the second division of Dante interest be- 
long the Dante societies. Of the numerous 
Dante socities scattered over the country, the 
Cambridge Society,* founded over twenty-five 
years ago, has, partly through its publications 
and partly through its distinguished members, 
made its influence felt far and wide. This 
statement will be clearer if it be remem- 
bered that the three presidents of the so- 
ciety have been American men of letters of 
very high distinction: Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Norton. Besides these well-known scholars, 
there may fittingly be mentioned in this con- 
nection the names of Da Ponte, Cary, Ticknor, 
R. H. Wilde, and Parsons, the last of whom was 


* Futher information in regard to the Dante Society of America, its pub- 
lications, aims etc., will gladly be sent by the writer to any who feel in- 
terested in the work. Address J. Geddes, Jr., Boston University, Beston. 
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a member of the Cambridge Society. The ser- 
vices of these workers in the Dante field is em- 
inently notable. To their inspiration and in- 
fluence, much of the considerable productivity 
of recent years in undoubtedly due. 

The third clearly defined class of Dante inter- 
est comprises the lecture field. Of the many 
series of lectures which have been given in large 
American centres, doing much to direct public 
attention to the great Florentine poet, those of 
David Swing and of William T. Harris, in Chi- 
cago, are memorable. Likewise Professor Nor- 
ton’s course in the Trumbull lectures on poetry 
at Johns Hopkins University in 1894. And fin- 
ally, quite recently, the lectures of Edward 
Howard Griggs in Tremont Temple, Boston. 
When it is remembered that these lectures were 
given at ten o’clock in the forenoon of a week- 
day, that the vast hall seating three thousand 
people was completely filled, many standing 
during the entire lecture and listening with the 
keenest attention, some idea may be had of the 
real interest in the subject from the popular 
standpoint. 

The prediction of Carlyle that Dante will 
have “ten listening centuries and more’’ is 
being surely realized. Likewise Lowell’s words: 
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“Dante’s readers turn students, his students 
zealots, and what was a taste becomes a re- 
ligion.” Even more than in the past, the 
great poet is likely to prove the inspiration of 
poets, painters, and sculptors for ages to come. 


DEAN CHURCH ON DANTE 


The Divina Commedia is one of the land- 
marks of history. More than a magnificent 
poem, more than the beginning of a language 
and the opening of a national literature, more 
‘than the inspirer of art, and the glory of a great 
people, it is one of those rare and solemn 
monuments of the mind’s power, which meas- 
ure and test what it can reach to, which rise up 
-ineffaceably and for ever as time goes on, mark- 
ing out its advance of grander divisions than its 
centuries, and adopted as epochs by the consent 
of all who come after. 
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PIOMADANA 1 Sel GLEN LW 1h 


For certain he hath seen all perfectness 
Who among other ladies hath seen mine: 
They that go with her humbly should combine 
To thank their God for such peculiar grace. 
So perfect is the beauty of her face 
That it begets in no wise any sign 
Of envy, but draws round her a clear line 
Of love, and blesséd faith, and gentleness. 
Merely the sight of her makes all things bow: 
Not she herself alone is holier 
Than all; but hers, through her, are raised 
above. 
From all her acts such lovely graces flow 
That truely one may never think of her 
Without a passion of exceeding love. 


OF BEAUTY AND DUTY 


By Dante ALIGHIERI 


Two ladies to the summit of my mind 
Have clomb, to hold an argument of love. 
The one has wisdom with her from above, 
For every noblest virtue well design’d: 
The other, beauty’s tempting power refined 
And the high charm of perfect grace approve ; 
And I, as my sweet Master’s will doth move, 
At feet of both their favours am reclined. 
Beauty and Duty in my soul keep strife, 

At question if the heart such course can take 
And ’twixt two ladies hold its love complete. — 
The fount of gentle speech yields answer meet, 

That Beauty may be loved for gladness’ sake, 

And Duty in the lofty ends of life. 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI TO GUIDO 
CAVALCANTI 


[He imagines a pleasant Voyage for Guido, Lapo Gianni, 
and himself, with thetr three Ladtes.| 


Guido, I wish that Lapo, thou, and I, 
Could be by spells convey’d, as it were now, 
Upon a barque, with all the winds that blow 
Across all seas at our good will to hie. 
So no mischance nor temper of the sky 
Should mar our course with spite or cruel slip; 
But we, observing old companionship, 
To be companions still should long thereby. 
And Lady Joan, and Lady Beatrice, 

And her the thirtieth on my roll, with us 
Should our good wizard set, o’er seas to move 
And not to talk of anything but love: 

And they three ever to be well at ease 
As we should be, I think, if this were thus. 


TO DANTE ALIGHIERI 


[Guido answers the foregoing Sonnet, speaking with 
shame of his changed Love.) 


If I were still that man, worthy to love, 
Of whom I have but the remembrance now, 
Or if the lady bore another brow, 
To hear this thing might bring me joy thereof. 
But thou, who in Love’s proper court dost move, 
Even there where hope is born of grace— see how 
My very soul within me is brought low: 
For a swift archer, whom his feats approve, 
Now bends the bow, which Love to him did yield, 
In such mere sport against me, it would seem 
As though he held his lordship for a jest. 
Then hear the marvel which is sorriest :— 
My sorely wounded soul forgiveth him, 
Yet knows that in his act her strength is kill’d. 
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DANTE MISUNDERSTOOD 


By CHARLES B. MITCHELL 


The oft-quoted saying that “in Dante ten 
silent centuries found a voice,’’ was hardly a 
bull’s-eye shot. The great Florentine poet was 
far more than a voice. He was emphatically 
aman. It would be nearer truth to say that 
the centuries preceding Dante found in him a 
man who summed up their influences in his 
spirit before he interpreted them in his song. 
The Divina Commedia is first and foremost a 
self-revelation. Dante never allows us to forget 
himself. And yet he is one of the most widely 
misunderstood men in history. 

The common conception of Dante is probably 
very largely due to his portrait. The familiar 
face is a hard and scornful one. The head 
thrown back, the arched and sensitive nose, the 
curving lips, seem to indicate the presence of a 
soul which, like that of Farinata, would hold 
Hell itself in high despite. The Florentine 
chronicler, Villani, contemporary with Dante, 
says of him: ‘This Dante, because of his 
knowledge was somewhat haughty and reserved 
and disdainful, and after the fashion of a phil- 
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osopher almost ungracious and not easy in con- 
verse with laymen.” The portrait and descrip- 
tion fit each other like hand and glove. 

Dante’s great poem bears witness to the pre- 
sence in his nature of a vein of almost Lucife- 
rian pride. One could hardly mention another 
great man so fully aware of his own greatness. 
He does not wait for the verdict of posterity ; 
he pronounces it himself, by representing 
Homer, Virgil, Flaccus, Ovid and Lucan re- 
ceiving him as the sixth great poet of the 
world. Such pride as this, when met by injus- 
tice and adversity, inevitably hardens into scorn. 
Hatred and contempt are written so large on 
the pages of the /zferno especially, that he who 
runs may read. But he who gives himself to 
the cultivation of acquaintance with the man be- 
hind the poem finds that the scornful exterior 
only partially conceals a heart as tender and 
sensitive as the heart of a woman. It was the 
very sensitiveness of Dante’s soul, so strikingly 
revealed in the Vzta Nuova, which made it nec- 
essary for him to take refuge in contemptuous 
hatred of his successful adversaries or be crushed 
to earth by defeat and slander and exile. 

When one passes from the Vita Nuova to the 
Divina Commedia, there seems at first to be a 
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great gulf fixed between the youthful lover, 
tremulous with emotion, loving the whole world 
for his lady’s sake, and the stern dreamer who 
fills the circles of Hell with the writhing forms of 
the men and women he knew on earth. But as 
one reads on, especially into the Purgatzorio, it 
becomes evident that the earlier Dante has sur- 
vived as a large element in the composition of 
the later. Even in the /nxferno, the story of 
Paolo and Francesca could only have been 
written by one who had loved madly and never 
forgotten. When he reaches the circle where 
the sin of envy is purged away, and finds men 
and women blinded, because they had used 
their eyes to look with jealousy upon the good 
of others, Dante’s first tender and courteous 
impulse is to pass by without looking at 
them. 


It were a wrong, methought, to pass and look 
On others, yet myself the while unseen. 


When one imputes tenderness to Dante, how- 
ever, most casual readers of his great poem 
think at once of what seems at first sight the 
pitilessness of those cantos of the /uferno, and 
shake their heads, and accuse the critic of 
dealing in paradox. It sometimes seems un- 
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fortunate that the poem is arranged as it is. 
I know a distinguished scholar who con- 
fesses that he once tried to read the Dzvina 
Commedia, and cast it aside in disgust before he 
had half finished the description of Hell. But 
upon this portion of the poem itself, when care- 
fully read and rightly understood, I am willing 
to rest my plea for a revision of the common 
conception of Dante. 

The great Florentine poet was one of the 
loneliest of men. In his youth his proud is- 
olation of spirit was tempered by his love for 
Beatrice and Florence. Beatrice died. Flor- 
ence falsely accused him, unjustly condemned 
him and sentenced him to perpetual exile. 
His marriage with Gemma Donati had been un- 
happy, and his wife remained in Florence with 
her relatives. For a time Dante cooperated 
with his fellow-exiles in their efforts to get back 
into the city; but their plans were foolish, their 
efforts were futile, and Dante finally separated 
himself even from them and stood alone. All 
ties which bound him to any cause or party or 
men seemed to be severed, after the death of 
Henry of Luxembourg, in 1313. The rest of 
Dante’s years were spent in wandering, with 
brief periods of welcome at the courts of such 
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princes as Can Grande of Verona, and Guido da 
Polenta of Ravenna. 
Arriving only to depart, 
From court to court, from land to land, 


Like flame within the naked hand 
His body bore his burning heart. 


It was almost as a man already dead that 
Dante wrote his vision of the pilgrimage through 
the world beyond the grave, and attempted to 
pass judgment on the character and deeds of 
his contemporaries. Modern reseach and criti- 
cism find very little reason to complain that his 
judgment was unjust and unfair. He would 
not even spare his dear friend and teacher 
Brunetto Latini, but placed him where his sin 
belonged. Just he was; as if he stood already by 
the side of God, and could anticipate the Divine 
judgment. But pitiless? I do not so read even 
the /zferno. Dante swoons with grief when 
Francesca da Rimini concludes her pathetic 
story. The plight of Ciacco the glutton moves 
him to copious tears. Filippo Argenti and 
Bocca degli Abbati, the traitor of Montaperti, 
do, it is true, kindle intense human anger and 
indignation in Dante when he meets them in Hell. 
But when Virgil is obliged to rebuke him, it is not 
for pitilessness, but for undue sympathy with 
those who are suffering the just judgment of 
God. Most readers of Dante forget his tears. 
Hence their misunderstanding of the man. 


T very greatly concerns all 
men on whom a higher nature 
has impressed the love of truth, 

that, as they have been enriched 
by the labour of those before 
them, so they also should labour 
for those that are to come after 
them, to the end that posterity 
may receive from them an addition 
to its wealth. For he is far as- 
tray from his duty—let him not 
doubt it—-who, having been 


trained in the lessons of public 
business, cares not himself to con- 
tribute aught to the public good. 


Dante’s De Monarchia. 


